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The Senate's Action on the Arbitration 
Treaties. 

The disappointment of the country at the manner 
in which the arbitration treaties were treated by the 
Senate has been very wide and keen. It was be- 
lieved up to the hour at which the voting began that 
they would be ratified without serious modification 
and with only the addition of the Lodge resolution 
of ratification, which excluded from the operation of 
the treaties all matters of purely national policy. 

It has been stated in the public prints that fully 
nine-tenths of the people of the country were strongly 
in favor of the conventions as they were drawn, and 
if one may judge from the editorial comment of the 
newspapers, this does not seem to be a great exaggera- 
tion. But this enormous force of public opinion 
seems to' have had little or no weight with many of 
the Senators. Indeed, it was openly resented by 
some of them, as if the people were an ignorant and 
stupid lot who ought to have kept still. 



As is already well known, the two serious modifi- 
cations of the treaties were the striking out of para- 
graph three of article three, which provided that the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry on the question 
of the justiciability of any controversy should be 
final, and the declaration in the resolution of ratifi- 
cation that the treaties should not cover a number of 
questions assumed to belong purely to national pol- 
icy, and therefore to be non-justiciable. In addition 
to these, there wa» on© slight amendment of article 
one, which provided that the treaty should not cover 
"any question which affects the admission of aliens 
into the United States, and the admission of aliens 
to the educational institutions of the several States." 
This latter amendment was carried by a vote of 41 
to 38. The Bacon resolution of ratification was 
adopted by a vote of 46 to 36. The vote on striking 
out paragraph three of article three was 42 to 40 ; so 
that a change of one vote in favor of retaining the 
paragraph would have been enough to reverse the re- 
sult. The treaties as amended were ratified by a vote 
of 76 to 3. 

Attempts have been made by many persons to fix 
the responsibility, or responsibilities, for the mutila- 
tion of the treaties. The most of these attempts 
have come close to the truth. Senator Lodge has 
been singled out as having done the original damage 
by his majority report from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and he will probably always have to 
bear this fundamental responsibility. He tried at 
the last moment, sincerely we thought, before the 
voting began, to save the paragraph of article three 
which was stricken out, but the injury which his 
general attitude had previously done was, irreparable. 
Senators Heyburn, on the Republican side, and 
Hitchcock, on the Democratic side, were as guilty 
as anybody, because of their persistent effort to 
frighten their fellow-Senators by the bogy of the 
Anglo-American treaty being an alliance, or certain 
to lead to an alliance, with Great Britain which 
would put us, helpless and hopeless, in the hands of 
an old European monarchy. Nothing more amazing 
than this plea has been heard in the Senate in many 
a year. Senator Dixon, of Montana, Ex-President 
Roosevelt's presidential campaign manager, has been 
declared to be the chief culprit, because at the last 
moment, after having given assurance to fellow-Sen- 
ators that he would vote for the unamended treaties, 
he turned over and voted with the opposition. It is 
easy to see that any one of these Senators may fairly 
be considered the cause of the mutilation of the 
treaties, as the vote of any single one of them in favor 
of the retention of paragraph three of article three 
would have saved it from being cut out. 

But the real cause of the undoing of the treaties 
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was that the Democratic Senators ag a body played 
politics. With the exception of Senators Williams, 
of Mississippi; Rayner, of Maryland, and Thornton, 
of Louisiana, all of the Democrats voted to strike out 
paragraph three of article three, and also cast their 
votes for those provisions in the Bacon resolution of 
ratification which restricted the scope of the treaties. 

The most disheartening feature of the action of 
the Senate was that it seemingly failed as a body to 
rise to any just appreciation of the momentous sig- 
nificance of these treaties in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and that it failed to realize the staggering blow 
that it was dealing to the prestige of the tFnited 
States as the recognized leader among the nations in 
the movement for the substitution of law for brute 
force in international relations. This was deeply 
realized by a number of Senators,^ among whom one 
must mention Root, Burton, John Sharp Williams, 
Rayner, McCumber, Crane, CuUom, and a few others 
who took no part in the debate, but the body as a 
whole seemed to have little vision or inspiration for 
the future. 

As to what ought to be done with the treaties in 
their amended form, there are two very distinct views 
among the friends of arbitration. One view is that 
they have been rendered so weak and ineffective by 
the amendments that they ought to be allowed to 
perish. The distinguished men who hold this view 
declare that the resolution of ratification makes the 
treaties even more limited in scope than those nego- 
tiated in 1908 and now in force, and that the elimi- 
nation of the rejected paragraph has cut out the very 
vitals of the pacts. The other view is that the treaties 
even in their amended form are a formal declara- 
tion in favor of the arbitration of all justiciable dis- 
putes, that the limitations placed upon them by the 
resolution of ratification are only such as our na- 
tional policy would impose, and that we should still 
have practically all the value of the Commission of 
Inquiry, even though its decisions were only ad- 
visory. This view further holds the overwhelming 
vote of 76 to 3 in favor of ratification to be a very 
strong ground for putting the treaties into immediate 
effect. This view peems to us to mark out the course 
which should be taken, if the British and the French 
governments are inclined to accept the treaties as 
amended. 

The President has not yet declared what course 
he will take, though there is reason for believing 
that he will make no effort to induce the British and 
French governments to accept the conventions in 
their present form, but will bring forward, as soon as 
possible, new treaties. 



Dr. P. P. Claxton, N'ational Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has arranged for about thirty free lectiares on the 
subject of peace to be given in thirty of the leading col- 
leges of the South. Dr. Claxton has secured for these 
lectures the gratuitous services of Dr. Philip Van Ness 
Myers, of Cincinnati, the well known historian. A rich 
treat is in store for these colleges. 



The Limitation of Naval and Military 
Expenditure. 

We have received a copy of the Eeport of the Com- 
mission of the Interparliamentary Union on Limitation 
of Armaments (appointed by the Executive Council last 
year), which would have been presented at the Confer- 
ence of the Union announced to meet at Eome in Octo- 
ber last had not this Conference been put off on account 
of the cholera epidemic. 

The Commission consisted of Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant, of Prance; Conrad Haussman, of Germany; 
Paul Milyoukov, of Eussia, and Lord Weardale, of 
Great Britain. The report, which the bureau of the 
Union decided to publish, though the Conference at 
Eome failed, was written by Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant, with the cooperation, of course, of the other 
members. It covers about forty pages octavo, and goes 
deeply into the present armed condition of the nations 
and the rivalry that goes on incessantly. 

The report confesses frankly that the question "has 
not advanced one step" toward solution since the mem- 
orable London Conference of 1906, at which a powerful 
arraignment of the international rivalry of armaments 
was made by Senator d'Estournelles for a similar com- 
mittee. The recommendations of the two Hague Con- 
ferences have been ignored by the governments, but the 
"force of inertia is neither a remedy nor an argument." 
It will be beaten down by "the leveling power of knowl- 
edge and information," and when "simple common 
sense" is once awakened it will become at once clear 
that "war is no longer a solution," and then it will be 
impossible for "each state to continue its race to ruin in 
order to prepare for war, which is condemned and de- 
tested by all." The Baron points out with great force 
the inconsistency between the professions of the gov- 
ernments and their action in continuing the rivalry in 
armaments. 

The Commission proposes that the Union renew its 
protest of 1906; that the nations be asked, not to dis- 
arm separately, but to eome to an agreement to reduce 
their forces simultaneously, on the ground that "a mini- 
mum of armaments gives more security, with less ex- 
pense, than a maximum." Any nation that refused to 
enter the agreement would find the whole world against 
it and could not continue its opposition. The interests 
of the more powerful nations demand immediate reduc- 
tion of their armaments. In ten years it will be too 
late. "Eevolution will be begotten of armed peace." 

Baron d'Estournelles inserts in the report a state- 
ment as to what has been attempted, or rather recom- 
mended toward the solution of the problem — the reso- 
lutions of the two Hague Conferences and the efforts of 
prominent statesmen in several parliaments. JSTothing 
has come of these because no government, though all 
profess themselves to be ready to follow, has been found 
wise and brave enough to take the initiative. 

The hundred years of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, secured by disarmament on 
the Great Lakes, the report argues, proves that general 
limitation of armaments is entirely possible. This posi- 
tion is strengthened by the example of Chile and Ar- 
gentina, and also by that of Mexico and the United 
States, whose border has always been unfortified. 

Three pages of the report are devoted to the heavy 



